THE "DISCIPLINE"

the fiddlers could no longer summon people to the dance,
now that skittles could no longer be played, now that dice
no longer rattled gaily on the tables. The dance-halls
were empty; the dark alleys, where lovers had been wont
to roam, were forsaken; only the naked interiors of the
churches were the places, Sunday after Sunday, for
gloomy-visaged and silent congregations. The town had
assumed a morose visage like Calvin's own, and by
degrees had grown as sour as he, and, either from fear or
through unconscious imitation of his sternness, as sinister
and reserved. People no longer roamed freely and light-
heartedly hither and thither; their eyes could not flash
gladly; and their glances betrayed nothing but fear, since
merriment might be mistaken for sensuality. They no
longer knew unconstraint, being afraid of the terrible
man who himself was never cheerful. Even in the
privacy of family life, they learned to whisper, for beyond
the doors, listening at the keyholes, might be their serv-
ing men and maids. When fear has become second
nature, the terror-stricken are perpetually on the look-out
for spies. The great thing was, not to be conspicuous.
Not to do anything that might arouse attention, either by
one's dress or by a hasty word, or by a cheerful coun-
tenance. Avoid attracting suspicion; remain forgotten.
The Genevese, in the latter years of Calvin's rule, sat at
home as much as possible, for at home the walls of their
houses and the bolts and bars on their doors might
preserve them to some extent from prying eyes and from
suspicion. But if, when they were looking out of the
window, they saw some of the catchpoles of the Con-
sistory coming along the street, they would draw back in
alarm, for who could tell what neighbour might not have
denounced them? When they had to go out, the citizens
crept along furtively with downcast eyes and wrapped in
their drab cloaks, as if they were going to a sermon or a
funeral. Even the children, who had grown up amid this
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